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1678 affection his brother bears him will prevent him from believing the evil which is said of him.
" I am much afflicted also for the misery of the poor Catholics, which is really extreme ; they are all banished from London, and may not come within ten miles of it, and many poor people are dying of hunger and privation. May it please God to grant us patience and an end to these persecutions, if it be for His greater glory. I must stop, for I can speak of nothing else, and dare say no more of this."
Lord Shaftesbury's motion to include the Duke of York in. the Bill of Exclusion of the Catholic Peers failed in the House of Lords, and was rejected by two votes in the House of Commons. Barillon informs Louis XIV of the important fact 8 December 1678, calling it "a coup of much consequence and one which may be decisive for him. It must not be believed however that it saves him altogether, the question, will be agitated again more than once."
The first innocent blood to flow under the accusations of Titus Gates was that of the Duchess of York's secretary, Edward Coleman. The Duchess had bidden Dom Giacomo Ronchi, her chaplain, write an account of Oates's Plot to the Duke of Modena. From this narrative, written almost from, day to day, and impressive in the passionless exactitude with which it unfolds the succession of events, we shall transcribe what relates to this first victim of the Plot.
"LONDON 13 October 1678.
a A plot has been contrived here against the Catholics, calumniously imputing to them that they meant to assassinate the King; many are in prison, among them some of quality such as Mr Coleman, our Royal Mistress's secretary, although secretly so, Her Royal Highness having appointed another some time ago in order not to run counter to the Parliament, which has always hated him, and desired to persecute him as the chief agent of the Jesuit Fathers. He has been examined twice in the King's Council, together with Mr George Wakeman, the Queen's Physician, and they both answered with great intrepidity, for they are indeed most innocent . . . The accuser is ae can write nothing. You can imagine how afflicted I am, principally for the danger in which I see my lord Duke, for he has many enemies who do him all the harm they can with his brother. I hope however that the number of his friends may prove the greater, and that the
